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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO ALL READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


It was from an affection for our paper and in the 
interests of scholarship that the then Publisher to 
the University of Oxford and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press came to the rescue of NOTES 
AND QUERIES when the paper was threatened 
wih extinction early in 1939. It has been published 
at a financial sacrifice ever since, and now the 
fditor has to ask his readers, contributors, and 
sbscribers to share a proportion of what will still 
be a sacrifice. 

It hg my to - —, fa 
QUERI a monthly instead of a fortni ’ 

with the volume for 1953, and to pres 

the extent of each issue from 24 pages to 48 pages, 
increasing the single copy price from 1s. 3d. net to 
3, 4d. net, and the subscription price from 32s. 6d. 
to 36s., post free. The increased subscription price 
wil be applicable to existing subscriptions falling 
dve for renewal on, or after, January 1, 1953. 
Meanwhile and up to the end of the = NOTES 
AND QUERIES will continue to published 
fortnightly at the present prices. The balance in 
of a subscription unexpired at December 31, 

2, will be refunded to the subscriber on request, 
otherwise it will be used to continue the subscrip- 
tion during 1953 for such time as it will allow at 
the higher subscription price. 


Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Oxford 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, 
London, N.W. 10. [Telephone: Gladstone 1186.] 

All communications for the Editor should be 
sent to him at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE FAMILY OF SMITH 
Of Buckland, Boughton Monchelsea, Maid- 
stone, etc. All in the County of Kent 
(Continued from page 343) 
GENERATION VI 


Issue of Elizabeth née Smith (of Gen. V 
above) and Edward Finch her husband— 
Probably: 


(1) Samuel Finch. Living (a legatee under 
and called “my cozen”—i.e., probably, 
nephew—‘ Samuel Finch ” in the Will of his 
paternal uncle Henry Smith of Chart next 
Sutton Valence, Co. Kent, Gent., undated 
but such Will proved—) 6 May, 1645. 


(2) Alice née Finch. Living (a legatee 
under, and clearly unmarried, and called 
My cozen ’—i.e., probably, niece—“ Alice 
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Finch ” in the Will of the said Henry Smith 
proved :—) 6 May, 1645. 


Issue of Mary née Smith (of Gen. V above) 
and William Powell her husband: 


(1) John Powell. Living (legatee, and one 
of “the two sons of William and Mary 
Powell: John and Edward,” under the Will 
of . said Henry Smith, proved 6 May, 
1645. 


(2) Edward Powell. Living (legatee, and 
one of such “ two sons of William and Mary 
— under such Will proved :—) 6 May, 
1645. 


Issue of John Smith (of Gen. V above) 
and Mary née Bargrave his wife. 

Before dealing with this issue—which I 
can give from Berry’s E.P., but altering his 
order to some extent, and adding further 
information, and correcting certain errors— 
let me quote the following M.I. at Chart 
Sutton, a copy of which, in my own hand- 
writing, I have found amongst the papers of 
the already mentioned Oswald Collier: 

Within this Church / Lie Dispersed 
the remains / of John Smyth / late Vicar 
of this Parish / who died 7th July 1732 
aged 83 and of Ann his wife_/ Daughter 
of St Robert Filmer Bart. decd who died 
20 July 1716 aged 63 And of Elizth Smyth 
his Sister who died 15 Jany 1743 aged 77. 
Also of John Smyth Esqt their son who 
died in This Parish 7 Jany. 1745 aged 59 
and two of his daughters by Elizh daughter 
of Ralph Whitfeld Esqr. decd. namely 
Sarah Smyth who died 16 July 1761 aged 
18 and Dorothea Smyth who died 4 Jany 
1783 aged 45. 

Also of the said Ralph Whitfeld Major 
of the Welch Fusiliers during Qn. Ann’s 
Wars who died in this parish 9 Septr. 1743 
aged 58. 

This Inscription commemorates their 
Respective Monuments destroyed with the 
Old Church which was burnt down by 
lightning in 1779. 

Here also rests Elizh. Smyth widow of 
the above-named John Smyth, Esq., who 
died 22nd July 1786, aged 75. 


(1) The Rev. John Smith. Described in 
the already mentioned MS. No. 5507, p. 219, 
as “ Johannes Smith et. 17, 1669.” He was 
baptised at Eastry, Co. Kent, 8 March, 1651. 
He was of Lested Lodge, Vicar of Chart 
Sutton and Rector of Hastingleigh, Co. Kent. 
He died 7 July (not—as per Berry’s E.P.— 
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7 October) 1732, aged 83 and was buried 
at Chart Sutton: M.I. to him there, as above. 
His Will, dated (per Berry’s E.P.) 13 October 
1732 [sic]—wherein he was described as of 
Lested, par. Chart, Co. Kent, Clerk, was 
proved in the P.C.C. 29 December, 1752. 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Church Plate in 
Kent, Sutton Deanery ” by The Rev. W. G. 
Waterman, M.A., Vicar of Loose (Reprinted 
from “ Archzologia Cantiana ”°—London: 
Mitchell, Hughes and Clarke, 140 Wardour 
Street, 1903—I find, s.v. “Chart Sutton, 
St. Michael,” as follows (save that I omit 
such parts as are here irrelevant): 

No. 3. A Paten of Silver . . . London 

Hall Marks of the 1728 Maker’s mark, 
EC, in an oval (for Edward Cornock). ... 
Inscribed on one side are the words 
. .. and on the other side, “‘ Given to the 
Parish of Chart for the Communion Table 
by Elizth. Smyth, Spinster, 1729.” This 
Paten is sexfoil in form, with a raised 
edge. In the centre, within a lozenge and 
surrounded by mantling, are the Smyth 
arms :—“ Or, 3 bars, and in chief as many 
crosses pattée fitchée.” Elizabeth Smyth 
was one of the co-heirs of John Smyth, 
Vicar of the Parish 1687-1732, and also 
Rector of Hastingleigh 1694-1732, whose 
ancestors had for many years owned 
Lested Court [sic] in this Parish. There is 
a Pedigree of the family in Philpott’s 
Visitation of the County: 1619. 
(Be it noted, in passing, that this No. 3 
contains an error, for the said donor Eliza- 
beth Smith, Spinster, was certainly not a 
co-heir of the said Rev. John Smith. She 
was doubtless his sister Elizabeth née Smith.) 
Mr. Waterman then continues: 

No. 4. A Flagon of Silver . . . London 
Hall Marks of 1729. ... On the drum 
are the arms of Smyth impaling Filmer: 
“* Barry of six sable and or, in chief three 
crosses pattée-fitchée of the first, SMYTH; 
Sable, three bars and in chief as many 
cinquefoils or, FILMER. Crest: a grey- 
hound [sic] sejant”; and “The Gift of 
John Smyth of Lested, Vicar of the Parish 
of Chart Sutton, 1730.” ... 

The said Rev. John Smith married at East 
Sutton 26 April, 1683, Anne née Filmer 
(born c. 1653), daughter of Sir Robert Filmer 
of East Sutton, Bart., by Dorothy née Tuke, 
daughter and heir of Maurice Tuke of Layer 
Marney Hall, Co. Essex, his wife. 

She died 20 July, 1716, aged 63, and was 
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buried at Chart Sutton; M.I. to her there, 
as above. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. VII. 

(2) Arabella née Smith. Described in the 
said Additional MS. as “ Arabella” né 
Smith. She was living 1693. 

(3) Hester née Smith. Described in the 
said Additional MS. as “ Hester ” née Smith, 
She married at Chart Sutton 15 October, 
1694, John Payne, Gent. Whether or not 
there was any issue of such marriage I do 
not know. 


(4) Eliza née Smith. I so give her name 
on the authority of the already mentioned 
Additional MS., No. 5507, p. 219, calling her 
“ Eliza” née Smith. Berry’s E.P., on the 
other hand, gives her as “ Elizabeth” née 
Smith, and says that she died unmarried, 
Berry’s E.P. gives also another daughter of 
her parents as “ Elizabeth” née Smith, who 
also, he says, died unmarried. 

There seems clearly some confusion here 
on Berry’s part, though from the above-men- 
tioned M.I. at Chart Sutton it is clear that 
the above-mentioned Rev. John Smith had 
a sister Elizabeth, born in 1665 who was 
still a “ Spinster” in 1729 and who died as 
such on 15 January, 1743. 

Confusion seems here to exist also in the 
said Additional MS. itself; for, as already 
seen above, it gives amongst the Rev. John 
Smith’s sisters: —‘‘ Eliza” née Smith and 
“ Elizabetha” née Smith and gives the latter 
as “uxor Robt: Edwards S.P.” 

From what I have above written the fact 
seems to emerge that—whilst the said Eliza- 
beth clearly died unmarried on 15 January, 
1743—the said Eliza must be the one who 
married Robert Edwards: a marriage 
whereof there was no issue. 


(5) Mary née Smith. Not mentioned in 
such Additional MS. Died—per Berry's 
E.P.—unmarried. 


(6) Elizabeth née Smith. Mentioned in 
such Additional MS. as “ Elizabetha” née 
Smith “uxor Robt: Edwards S.P.” Berry's 
E.P. on the other hand describes her as “ Died 
unmarried.” He is clearly right in so saying, 
for—per the above-mentioned M.I.—she was 
born in 1665, was still a spinster in 1729 and 
died as such on 15 January, 1743, aged 77: 
M.I. to her at Chart Sutton as above. 


(7) Charles Smith. Described in the already 
mentioned Additional MS. No. 5507, p. 219, 
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a3 “Carolus”’ Smith. He was baptised at 
Chart Sutton 16 October, 1670, and was living 
1693. 
) None of these 
mentioned in 
the said addi- 
tional MS.; all 
mentioned in 
Berry’s E.P. 
with the words 
J “died young.” 
Issue of Phebe née Smith (of Gen. V 
above) and Henry Kent her husband: 


Two daughters nées Kent. 

Issue of James Pattenden (of Gen. V 
above) and Katherine née Wilkins his wife. 
(1) James Pattenden. Baptised at St. 
Nicholas, Linton (as “‘ James the sonne of 


(8) Mary née Smith. 

(9) Dorcas née Smith. 
(10) Robert Smith. [ 
(11) Edward Smith. 





James and Katherine Patenden” [sic]), 
§ June, 1634. 
(2) John Pattenden. Baptised at St. 


Nicholas, Linton (as “John the sonne of 
James and Katherine Pattenden ”) 20 March, 
1635/6. 


GENERATION VII 


Issue of The Rev. John Smith (of Gen. VI 
above) and Anne née Filmer his wife. 

This issue I give from Berry’s E.P., but 
placing them in their correct order and add- 
ing further information: 


(1) Anne née Smith. Only daughter. Bap- 
tied at Chart Sutton 10 May, 1685, and 
there buried 9 October, 1727. 

(2) John Smith. Baptised at Chart Sutton 
12 August, 1686. Was of Lested Lodge, 
Esquire. He died at Chart Sutton 7 January, 
1745, aged 59, and was there buried: M.I. 
to him there, as above under his father. 

In and by his Will, dated 24 January, 1743 
—wherein he described himself as “John 
Smythe of Chart next Sutton Valence, Co. 
Kent, Gent ”—he desired burial “in the 
Parish Church of Chart aforesaid”; men- 
tioned his brothers-in-law “‘ Thomas Whit- 
field” [sic] and “ Philip Burton” and the 
latter's wife “ Felicia”; gave to his “ eldest 
daughter Felicia Smyth” a “large silver 
bason which was her aunt Osborn’s and the 
silver pint drinking pot”; made bequests to 
his “daughter Eliz. Smith”; to his “daughter 
Anna Maria Smyth ”; to his “ daughter Doro- 
thea Smyth”; and to his “daughter Sarah 
Smyth.” 

Such Will was witnessed by Willm. Jar- 
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man, Richard Rich and Ben Huggins, and 
was proved (presumably in the P.C.C.) 
25 February, 1745. 

He married Elizabeth née Whitfeld (born 
c. 1711), daughter of Major Ralph Whitfeld 
(spelt Whitfield in Hasted’s “History of 
Kent,” 1782, p. 399) of the Welch Fusiliers— 
born 1685 ob. 9 September, 1743, buried at 
Chart Sutton: see M.I. under the said Rev. 
John Smith above. : 

She died 22 July, 1786, aged 75, and was 
buried at Chart Sutton 29 July, 1786: M.I. 
to her there, for which see under her said 
father. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. VIII. 


(3) Robert Smith. Baptised at Chart 
Sutton, 27 September, 1691. He was of Maid- 
stone, gent. He was buried at Chart Sutton 
2 December, 1733. He is presumably the 
Robert Smith of whose goods Admon was 
granted in the P.C.C. 1734. 

He married Anne née ——, who was 
buried at Maidstone 30 November, 1746. 

There was issue of this marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. VIII. 


GENERATION VIII 


Issue of John Smith (of Gen. VII above) 
and Elizabeth née Whitfeld his wife. 

This issue I give from Berry’s E.P., but not 
adhering entirely to his order. 


(1) Felicia née Smith. She was living 
(unmarried) 24 January, 1743, and dying (un- 
married) 27 May, 1797, was buried at 
Ashford, Co. Kent. 

In and by her Will dated 28 March, 1797 
—wherein she described herself as “ Felicia 
Smyth of Ashford daughter of John Smith,” 
deceased—she made bequests:—‘to my 
sister Elizth Smyth”; “to my sister Anna 
Maria Disney wife of Revd. Wm. Disney of 
Pluckley ”; “to my kinsman Robert Smyth 
of Kent, Papermaker ”; “ to James Smyth of 
Wittersham in Isle of Oxney, Co. Kent, 
Grazier (uncle of said Robert Smyth)”; “ to 
Felicia Elizth Horne widow and Relict of 
Dr. Geo. Horne late Bishop of Norwich ”; 
“to her (the last-named’s) daughter Felicia 
Elizth, wife of Revd. Robert Hole Selby 
Hole ”; and mentioned “ my late uncle Philip 
Burton.” She appointed as her Executors :— 
“Wm. Smart and Elizabeth Smyth.” 

Such Will was proved in the P.C.C., 15 
June, 1797. 

{[Note.—I cannot at present identify either 
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the said “James Smyth of Wittersham, 
Grazier,” or the said “ Robert Smyth, Paper 
Maker.”’] 


(2) Elizabeth née Smith. She was living 
(unmarried) 24 January, 1743, and 28 March, 
1797, and, dying, unmarried, 5 February, 
1801, was buried at Ashford. She is pre- 
sumably the ‘“ Elizabeth Smyth” of whose 
goods Admon was (per Berry’s E.P.) granted 
in the P.C.C., 1801. 


(3) Anna Maria née Smith. Born c. 1736. 
She was living (unmarried) 24 January, 1743, 
and married The Rev. Dr. William Disney, 
D.D., Rector of Pluckley, Co. Kent. They 
were both living 28 March, 1797. He died 
28 March, 1807, and was buried at Cran- 
brook, Co. Kent. She died 18 May, 1820, 
aged 84, and was likewise there buried. Her 
Will, dated 25 March, 1819, was proved— 
per Berry’s E.P.—in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors Commons, 12 October, 1820. There 
was no issue of such marriage. 


(4) Dorothea née Smith. Born c. 1737. 
She was living (unmarried) 24 January, 1743, 
and, dying unmarried 4 January, 1783, aged 
45, was buried at Chart Sutton: M.JI. to her 
there, for which see above under her paternal 
grandfather The Rev. John Smith of Gen. VI. 


(5) Sarah née Smith. Born c. 1742. She 
was living (unmarried) 24 January, 1743,, 
and, dying (unmarried) 16 July, 1761, aged 
18, was buried at Chart Sutton: M.I. to her 
there, for which see above under her paternal 
grandfather The Rev. John Smith of Gen. VI. 


Issue of Robert Smith (of Gen. VII above) 
and Anne née his wife. 

This issue I give from Berry’s E.P., but 
placing the issue in correct order. 


(1) John Smith. Baptised at Maidstone, 
19 March, 1714/15. 


(2) Robert Smith. Baptised at Maidstone 
23 October, 1716. He was of Maidstone, gent. 
He died 16 October, 1763, and was buried at 
Maidstone 23 October, 1763. 

Admon of his goods, etc., was granted— 
per Berry’s E.P.—in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors Commons, 8 November, 1763. 

He married twice:—He married first 
Elizabeth née Gravet who died 21 October, 
1754, and was buried at Maidstone 27 
October, 1754. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IX. 

He married, secondly, at 





Maidstone, 
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2 January, 1759, Michal née Hayes, baptised 
at Lenham, Co. Kent, 25 August, 1728 
daughter of Thomas Hayes. She died 3 
December, 1765, and was buried at Maid- 
stone 5 January, 1766. 

Her Will, dated 17 December, 1765, was 
proved—per Berry’s E.P.—in the Prerogative 
Court, Doctors Commons, 3 April, 1766. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. IX. 


(3) Anne née Smith, 1. Baptised at Maid- 
stone 16 December, 1717. Buried at Chart 
Sutton 19 June, 1719. 


(4) Daniel Smith. Baptised at Maidstone 
25 June, 1719. He died as an infant. 


(5) Anne née Smith, II. Baptised at Maid- 
stone 11 October, 1723. She married at 
Maidstone 1 July, 1753, William Read and 
died in 1793. There was no issue of such 
marriage surviving in 1793. 


(6) James Smith. Baptised at Maidstone 
28 September, 1930. He was buried at Chart 
Sutton 25 July, 1734. 


GENERATION IX 


Issue of Robert Smith (of Gen. VIII above) 
and Elizabeth née Gravet and Michal née 
Hayes his successive wives : 


By such first wife: 
(1) Felecia née Smith. Only child. Bap- 
tised at Sutton Valence, Co. Kent, 17 April, 


1741. She died 28 March, 1748, and was 
buried at Maidstone 3 April, 1748. 


By such second wife (and I here continue 
the numeration from the preceding): 


(2) James Smith. Baptised at Maidstone. 
Was of Lested Lodge and of Maidstone, gent. 
He was living in 1828. 

He married at Maidstone 4 April, 1785, 
Charlotte née Taylor, sister of Clement 
Taylor, Esq., M.P. for Maidstone in three 
Parliaments from 1780 to 1796, and daughter 
of Clement Taylor, of Basted, in the Parish 
of Wrotham, Co. Kent, gent. She was living 
in 1828. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. X. 


(3) Mary née Smith. Baptised at Maid- 
stone. She married Richard Shiells, of 
Hampstead, Co. Middlesex, clerk, i.e., pre- 
sumably clergyman. She was living in 1828. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. X. 
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GENERATION X 


Issue of James Smith (of Gen. 1X above) 
and Charlotte née Taylor his wife. 

This issue I take from Berry’s E.P., but I 
alter his order where I can do so with prac- 
tial certainty, and in the case of three of 
such issue I add some further information. 


(1) John Smith. Baptised at Maidstone. 
Buried there 23 September, 1791. 


(2) Clement Taylor Smith. Born c. 1792 
(ee below). Baptised at Maidstone. He was 
living at Maidstone 1828. The copy of 
Berry’s E.P. in the Reference Library in the 
Museum at Maidstone contains a manu- 
gript note that he “ob. June 30th 1852, 
at. 60.” 


(3) Charlotte Taylor née Smith. Born 
¢.1794 (see below). Baptised at Maidstone. 
Living 1828. The said copy of Berry’s E.P., 
mentioned under the preceding, contains a 
manuscript note that she “ ob. Nov. 22, 1860. 
Aged 66 years.” 


(4) John Taylor Smith. Baptised at Maid- 
stone; and he was there buried 15 March, 
1800. 


(5) Anna Maria née Smith. Baptised at 
Maidstone December, 1798. She died 
22 February, 1824, and was buried at Maid- 
stone. 


(6) Caroline Hodgson née Smith. Born 
22 November, 1799. Baptised at Maidstone. 
Died 21 November, 1814. She was buried at 
Chart Sutton. 


(7) Harriett Russell née Smith. Born 
c.1801 (see below). Baptised at Maidstone. 
She was living 1828. The said copy of 
Berry’s E.P., mentioned above under Nos. 
(2) and (3), contains a manuscript note that 
she “ob. Jan. 18, 1858. Aged 56 years.” 


(8) Dorothea née Smith. Born 10 Novem- 
ber, 1802. Baptised at Maidstone, and she 
was there buried 26 March, 1810. 


(9) Elizabeth née Smith. Baptised at 
Maidstone. She married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, London, 5 January, 1828, 
John Jackson Bird of Boughton Monchelsea, 
Co. Kent, Esq., third son of his parents. 
There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. XI. 


(10) Mary née Smith. Baptised at Maid- 
stone. She was living 1828. 
: (11) John Disney Smith. Baptised at 
Maidstone. Lieutenant in the 4th Regiment 
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of the Bombay Native Infantry, in the East 
Indies. 


(12) James Smith. Baptised at Maidstone. 
He was living 1828. 


(13) William Smith. Baptised at Maid- 
stone. Was of Maidstone, gent. He was 
living 1828. 

He married at St. Clement Danes, London, 
25 October, 1821, Charlotte Rimmelion née 
Russell, daughter of Edmund Russell. 

There was issue of such marriage, for 
whom see below, Gen. XI. 


Issue of Mary née Smith (of Gen. 1X 
above) and Richard Shiells her husband. 
(This I give from Berry’s E.P.): 


(1) Thomas Miller Shiells. Living at 
Edinburgh, 1828. 


(2) Sarah Sawkins née Shiells. Living at 
Edinburgh 1828. 


(3) Rebecca née Shiells. Died (unmarried) 
at Edinburgh, 1825. 


GENERATION XI 
Issue of Elizabeth née Smith (of Gen. X 
above) and John Jackson Bird her husband 
(this I give from Berry’s E.P.): 
Geoffrey John Bird. Born at Boughton 
Monchelsea. Buried at Great Waltham, Co. 
Essex, 26 December, 1828. 


Issue of William Smith (of Gen. X above) 
and Charlotte Rimmelion née Russell his 
wife (this, also, I give from Berry’s E.P.): 

(1) Charlotte Ellen née Smith. Born 
1 January, 1822. Died September, 1822. 
Buried at Maidstone. 

, Twin daughters. 

, 

(2) Charlotte née Born 23 August, 

Smith and 1823, and baptised 

(3) Ellen née Smith ot Medien 

(4) William Smith. Born 17 August, 1824. 
Baptised at Maidstone. 


(5) John Smith. Born 12 November, 18235. 
Baptised at Maidstone. 


(6) Elizabeth neé Smith. Born 8 Decem- 
1828. 


* * * 


This takes us down to the year 1828; and, 
as William Berry’s E.P. appeared in 1830, 
I have not thought it necessary here further 
to pursue the Pedigree. 

In closing, therefore, I have greatly to 
thank our Editor for having enabled me to 
set forth in the columns of Notes and 
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Queries the entire Pedigree, from c. 1500 
to 1830—which greatly supplements and in 
divers regards corrects Berry’s E.P. and 
which is the result of the joint researches of 
my late above-mentioned second cousin once 
removed, Oswald Collier, Solicitor, and 
myself and of further researches on my own 
part in recent years, and which I have thus 
drawn up and set forth in narrative form, for 
the benefit of all to whom it may be either of 
interest or of concern. 

I would only add that, if any of my readers 
be in a position to inform me of the 
parentage and/or of the date and/or place 
of birth and/or baptism of the Jeremiah 
Smith of Maidstone, mentioned early in the 
Preface hereto, namely, in N. & Q of 1 Sep- 
tember 1951, pp. 376-377, together with my 
own suggestion as to his likely or, at least his 
possible, parentage in the persons of Richard 
Smith of Gen. IV above and of Jane née 
his wife. Set forth in the long and careful 
note 4 on pp. 340-341 above—who was born 
presumably in the 1620s, and who married at 
All Saints, Maidstone, on 9 October, 1648, 
Sarah née Jetter, there buried on 10 Decem- 
ber, 1689, and who was himself likewise there 
buried on 3 January 1690/1, his Will dated, 
19 December, 1690, being thereafter proved 
in the Consistory Court of Canterbury on 
12 March, 1690/1—that information would 
afford more than ample recompense for all 
the research which has gone to the building 
up of the results which now hereinbefore I 
have detailed in full. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Atheneum, S.W. 1. 


(Concluded) 
* * * 


Those interested may like to know that I 
hope to be able to republish the whole of the 
present Serial in the form of an independent 
Monograph, supplemented with adequate 
Indices, so necessary in a work of the present 
nature and, particularly so, in a work dealing 
with a Family of the wide-spread surname of 


SMITH. L. G. H. H.-S. 


THE PICKERINGS OF ALDWINCLE 
ALL SAINTS, NORTHANTS. 
ON the north wall of the derelict and dis- 
used church of Aldwincle All Saints, 
Northamptonshire, is a curious memoria! to 
John Pickering, physician (1596-1659), with 
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a rhyming epitaph composed (it is stated 
thereon) by the deceased in 1652, at the age 
of fifty-six. This epitaph is given in full ip 
Bridges’ Northamptonshire, and is referred 
to in Northamptonshire, in the series known 
as The Little Guides, Methuen & Co., where 
John Pickering is stated to be “ great unck 
of the poet Dryden.” Actually, he was uncle 
to the poet, his sister, Mary Pickering, having 
married Erasmus Dryden, father of the poet, 
In 1553, Gilbert Pickering had acquired 
the manor of Tichmarsh, and with it the 
advowsons of Tichmarsh and Aldwincle All 
Saints. His grandson, Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
probably presented the living to his brother 
—a seventh son—the Rev. Henry Pickering, 
baptised at Tichmarsh 24 December 1564, 
He first comes under notice in 1590, when 
as “ Maister Henry Pickering . . . a scholar 
of Cambridge . . . zealous, resourceful and 
pious,” he took a share in the infamous 
investigations in connection with the alleged 
bewitching of his nieces, the daughters 
of Robert Throckmorton, of Ellington, 
co. Hunts., of his sister-in-law, Mrs. John 
Pickering, also of Ellington and of Lady 
Cromwell. He, with two other scholars from 
Cambridge, paid a visit to “‘ mother Samuel,” 
one of the accused persons, and together with 
other Pickerings and Throckmortons gave 
such evidence at the Huntington assizes as 
to procure the execution of “ the witches of 
Warboys.” Two years later he became rector 
of Aldwincle All Saints. Here he must have 
been in constant association with the Rev. 
Thomas Fuller, rector of Aldwincle St. Peter 
—whose parsonage was within bowshot of 
his own and with his son, Thomas Fuller 
(1608-1661), author of The History of the 
Worthies of England, though their political 
and clerical views were strongly opposed. 
In 1633, Mary Pickering, of Stretton, 
co. Rutland,’ a rich spinster niece, left him 
“£5 and my greate guilt bible that is divided 
into two bookes,” a dozen of flaxen napkins 
to his wife, and a gold ring to his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Dryden (mother of the poet). In 
his will? dated 1 August 1636, the Rev. Henry 
Pickering names his three sons, John, Henry 
and Robert (of whom nothing more 3 
known), who had already received their 
portions. His elder daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, had no doubt received their marriage 
portions; but the three youngest daughters 
were left £20 each “at the day of their 


‘ Proved at Peterborough, Transcripts xii, 135. 
2 Proved at Peterborough, Transcripts xii, 279. 
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marriage if not before.” He left “ 10s. to the 

t that shall preach my funeral sermon,” 
and a like amount to his “ loving son-in-law 
Mr. Erasmus Dryden (father of the poet).” 
His widow, the daughter of John Smyth, 
gnior, of Oundle, whom he had married in 
1600, was to be permitted to give away 
“some of her linnen and sheetes, napkins 
and pillow beares to any of her daughters.” 
She has not been traced after the date of the 
will, which was proved in October 1637. On 
6 May 1658, John Pickering, of Aldwincle 
All Saints (the physician, and writer of his 
own epitaph), made his will.* He was pre- 
sumably a bachelor, with whom lived two 
of his unmarried sisters, Lucy and Susan. 
He owned land and houses in Aldwincle, 
which he left to these sisters conditionally 
on their remaining single. To his brother, 
Henry, he left his “ gold ring with seale of 
arms upon it ” numerous bequests to pay for 
mourning rings for sisters, sisters-in-law and 
nephews and nieces. Among these figures 
“my beloved nephew Mr. John Dryden 
[the poet].” His sister, Mrs. Mary Dryden, 
was to be allowed “all the money due to me 
for Phisicke onely from her or for herselfe 
and familie, if there be such reckoninge 
behinde in my book of accounts by her un- 
paid.” As Mary Dryden and her large family 
lived only a few miles away at Tichmarsh, 
they were no doubt attended by the doctor. 

Henry Pickering, son of the Rev. Henry 
Pickering, and brother of the doctor, is a 
person of some interest, and one would like 
to know something of his early history. He 
was a Colonel of Foot in the New Model 
Army in 1645, in 1647 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the immensely rich Sir Thomas 
Vyner, goldsmith and Lord Mayor of 
London. In 1648 he purchased the manor of 
Whaddon, in Cambridgeshire, was Sheriff of 
the counties of Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
don in 1648, M.P. for Cambridge in 1654/ 
1656 and 1658/9, was knighted by Cromwell 
in 1657/8 and again by Charles II, who 
added a baronetcy in 1660/1. He died in 
1667/8.4 

His son, Sir Henry, second and last baronet 
of Whaddon, died in Barbados in May 1705, 
and was brought home for burial at 
Whaddon a year and a half later. As he was 
presumably embalmed and coffined in lead, 
it seems rather an imposition that his execu- 
tors should have been fined for non-burial 


*P.C.C. Nabbs 251. 
‘P.C.C. Hene 42. 
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in woollen, but they appear to have paid 
without demur. There are some fine armorial 
memorials to these Pickerings in the church 
of Whaddon. The second baronet married 
twice, first in 1676/7, Philadelphia, daughter 
of Sir George Downing, Baronet, and 
secondly Grace, daughter and co-heiress of 
Constant Sylvester, of Barbados, a lady who, 
dying in 1732, left everything away from 
the Pickering family,® was estranged from 
most of her own relatives and chiefly con- 
cerned with the future of her “ poor parrot 
birds and doggs.”” However, in her monu- 
mental inscription (Whaddon) she was “ of 
uncommon piety charity and benefidence 
[sic].” 

To return to Aldwincle, Lucy Pickering, 
one of the sisters of the physician, survived 
him by many years, dying in 1680, when her 
sister Susan was still living. In her will® she 
refers to her adopted son, Mr. Gilbert Picker- 
ing, heir apparent to Sir John Pickering 
of Tichmarsh. He was then aged ten years, 
and eventually became the 3rd _ baronet, 
of the 1638 creation. She left to ‘“ my 
nephew Mr. Charles Dryden [the poet’s 
youngest son] the —— that has the resem- 
blance of a Death’s head on it” and legacies 
to many Dryden nieces. Although the parish 
registers of Aldwincle All Saints before 1653 
are missing, the burials of John Pickering 
and two of his sisters—-and the baptism of 
John Dryden, the poet—are recorded in a 
letter written to Bridges, the Northampton- 
shire historian, by a writer who evidently 
had access to the early registers at the time 
of writing. The suggestion made by Bridges 
and repeated by Venn that there were two 
Henry Pickerings successively rectors of 
Aldwincle All Saints, is an error. This prob- 
ably dates back to Malone’ who misread— 
or had been supplied with a misreading—of 
the graveyard inscription on the tomb of 
the Rev. Henry Pickering, which had been 
taken to read “ rector of this church for ten 
years,” whereas it should have been “ forty- 
four years.” 

The arms over the memorial to John 
Pickering at Aldwincle and those in the 
church of Whaddon are Pickering quartering 
Lascelles. The Pickerings of Tichmarsh 
claimed descent from James Pickering, of 
Winandermere, co. Westmorland, who is 


5 P.C.C. Gee 206. 

*P.C.C. North 48. 

7 Prose Works of John Dryden, by 
Malone, 1800. 


Edmond 
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reputed to have married an heiress of the 
family of Lascelles, of Escrick, co. York. 


P. D. Munpy. 


THE MASQUE OF VICES 


UNDER the heading “‘ Lost Masques with 

known titles ” G. M. Sibley has included 
on page 194 of her book The Lost Plays and 
Masques 1500-1642, Cornell University 
Press, 1933, ‘““The Masque of Vices” with 
the following note quoted from R. Brotanek’s 
Die englischen Maskenspiele, p. 399 

“Ein dreistimmiges Lied daraus: B.M. 

MSS.Addit. 10,338, fol. 28b.” 

In the British Museum manuscript the 
song itself is entitled ““The Maskque of 
Vices” and is scored for two trebles (‘ or 
for 2 Tenores *—as a marginal note in the 
MS. points out) and a bass with a basso 
continuo. From the words beginning “ Say 
Daunce how shall wee goe,” I have been 
able to identify the song as the masque dance 
with words from Act I 4 of Thomas 
Randolph’s The Muses’ Looking Glass 
which was performed by the King’s Revels 
in 1630. 

Say Daunce how shall wee goe 

That never could a Measure know 

How shall wee singe to plese the scaene 

That never yet could keepe a Meane 

Disorder is the Maske we bring 

And discords ar ye tunes wee singe 

No sound in our harsh eares could find a place 

But highest Trebles, or the lowest Base. 

The only important variants from the text 
as printed in Poems with the Muses’ Look- 
ing-Glass and Amyntas. . . . By Tho. Ran- 
dolph. . . . Oxford 1668, p. 132 occur in the 
first and seventh lines where the 1668 edition 
has respectively ““Say in a Daunce,” and 
“can find.” 

Contextual comment tells us that it is 

a rude Dance 

Presented by the seven deadly sins 

... brought in to shew 

The native foulness and deformity 

Of our dear sin, and what an ugly guest 

He entertains, admits him to his brest. 

Thus the “Masque of Vices” is not, as 
R. Brotanek and G. M. Sibley suggest, the 
name of a full-scale Masque of which only 
this one song survives, but a moral entertain- 
ment in masque form, within a Caroline play. 
Moreover, it is only part of the masque 
element in The Muses’ Looking-Glass for 
Act V 2 contains a counterpart “ Masque 
of Virtues,” of which, unfortunately, there is 
no trace in B.M. Addit. MS. 10,338. 
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This identification serves the double pur. 
pose of eliminating one title from the list 
of “ Lost Masques with known titles,” and 
adding another to our list of known masque 
musical settings, whilst affording general eyi- 
dence that we possess more information 
about masques and their musical settings 
than we are usually aware of. 


The University, JouN P. Cutts, 


Reading. 


THE DEPOSITION SCENE OF 
“RICHARD II” 


THE famous deposition scene of Richard Il, 
Act IV, Scene i, lines 154-320, did not 
appear in the First and Second Quartos of 
1597 and 1598, and not until the Third 
Quarto of 1608 did it appear in Shake- 
speare’s play. Naturally, out of all this came 
the questions whether the scene was in 
Shakespeare’s original version and, if it was, 
why it was cut from the two early quartos. 
Peter A. Daniel, in 1890, proved conclu- 
sively, it seems to me, that the scene was in 
the original. He pointed out that certain 
lines or passages of the play right after the 
deposition scene are absolutely meaningless 
in Quartos One and Two without the 
deposition scene to precede them: (1) Bol- 
ingbroke’s “Let it be so,” (2) the Abbot's 
line, “A woful pageant have we here beheld,” 
and (3) Northumberland’s saying _ that 
Bolingbroke has changed his mind and that 
Richard must go to Pomfret and not the 
Tower.* 

We may go beyond Daniel, however, and 
say that it would have been only natural 
for Shakespeare to have had the deposition 
scene in his original version. The chronicles 
speak of the actual matters of the scene 
somewhat in detail,? and Samuel Daniel in 
his long narrative poem, The Civil Wars, 
of 1595, also speaks of them no less vividly 
than do the chronicles.’ Possibly, too, if 
not probably, there were plays now lost 
that treated the deposition. Hardly could 
we expect a dramatist like Shakespeare to 
have missed putting the most dramatic scene 


‘Daniel, Peter A., in Introduction to_ King 
Richard the Second, The First Quarto, the Griggs 
Facsimile, 1890, p. x. a 3 

2 Hall, Edward, Chronicle, 1809 Edition, p. 12; 
Holinshed, Raphael, Chronicles, Vol. Ill, 1808 
Edition, pp. 372, 378. 

> Daniel, Samuel, The Civile Warres, Book Il, 


stanzas 114-119, 1595. 
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about Richard into his play, especially when 
it was basically historical; and if the scene 
had already existed in dramatic form, we 
can be sure that Shakespeare knew about 
i, and if it had not already existed in 
dramatic form, Shakespeare is the very 
playwright that would have created it out 
of non-dramatic form. 

Surely the deposition scene was cut from 
Quartos One and Two not because, as 
A. W. Pollard suggested, Shakespeare and 
his fellow actors might have wanted to 
shorten their acting version.* If that was 
the case, why did they cut just the deposi- 
tion scene, just 166 lines? Actually the First 
and Second Quartos are no shorter than 
the First Folio of 1623, which has the de- 
position scene. And surely they did not 
cut, as Pollard further suggests, because the 
play already had too much of Richard 
without the display of him in the deposition 
scene. Hardly would they have cut out the 
high spot of their play—the most dramatic 
seene by far of the play—its climax—the 
ag which no doubt most advertised the 
play. 

No, the scene must have been cut, as. is 
usually believed, for political reasons, or 
out of deference to Queen Elizabeth. By 
the time of the appearance of the two 
quartos, 1597 and 1598, Elizabeth must have 
been quite sensitive to the parallel between 
her and Richard. On January 9, 1578, 
Richard Knollys wrote that he would not 
“play the partes of King Richard the 
Second’s men” to the Queen, or that he 
would not flatter her for position. Henry 
Hunsdon also wrote, sometime before 1588, 
that he “never was one of Richard II’s 
men.” Raleigh wrote, on July 6, 1597, to 
Robert Cecil, showing that Richard II was 
of some concern in Elizabeth’s affairs. Eliza- 
beth herself, on Aug. 4, 1601, told William 
Lambard that she considered herself 
Richard II and that some tragedy dealing 
with Richard had been “ played forty times 
in Open streets and houses.”* This testimony 
of Elizabeth came, it is true, after 1597 and 
1598, but it nevertheless indicates that the 
parallel was of long standing. 

Surely, then, by 1597 and 1598, Elizabeth 
had become sufficiently sensitive to the 


‘Pollard, Alfred W., in Introduction to The 
Tragedy of King Richard II, The Second Quarto, 
a Facsimile, 1916, p. 63. 

‘Chambers, E. K., William Shakespeare, Vol. I, 
pp. 353, 354, 
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parallel for Shakespeare and his company to 
cut the deposition scene from their acting 
version of the play and consequently from 
Quartos One and Two, which they 
authorized Andrew Wise to print.® 

Besides, Elizabeth must, by 1597 and 1598, 
have been quite sensitive to the possibilities 
of her own deposition, what with the plots 
against her on behalf of Mary Stuart; with 
popes suggesting, if not demanding, her 
deposition; and with Essex’s own slight claim 
to the throne, his known ambition to sup- 
plant the Queen, and his final actual attempt 
to do so in 1601.7 So why would Elizabeth 
not have been sensitive about a play which 
showed not only the deposition but also the 
killing of one of her predecessors? Why 
would she not have been sensitive to a play 
which most graphically presented the actual 
deposing in all its dramatic aspects, and in 
open Parliament at that? 

Even the very fact that there is no known 
printing of the deposition scene during 
Queen Elizabeth’s lifetime is indicative of 
the Queen’s sensitiveness to what the scene 
might say and do. C. A. GREER. 


* Pollard, 9. _ 

7 Cheyney, Edward P., A Short History of 
England, Chapter xiii; Pollard, 63; Malone, 
‘An attempt to ascertain the order in which the 
Plays of Shakespeare were written,’ in The Plays 
of William Shakespeare, Vol. 2, 1803, p.286; 
Chambers, 353, 355; Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol. XXV, 311. 


SHAKESPEARE AND FLORIO 


T has often been suggested that Shake- 
speare, perhaps because he was learning 
Italian, had perused the First Fruites and 
Second Fruites of John Florio. It is now 
generally agreed that these books left their 
mark on Love’s Labour’s Lost, and that the 
translation of Montaigne influenced the 
vocabulary of the later plays. Malone called 
attention to the resemblance between 
Hamlet’s scene with Osric and the opening 
of the seventh chapter of Second Fruites. 
It may be worth while to point out a few 
other parallels which editors seem to have 
missed. 

It is striking to find in the epistle dedi- 
catory to A World of Wordes (1598) an 
image that Kent borrowed to satirise the 
affected style of flattering courtiers: 


But as to me, and manie more the glorious 
and gracious sunne-shine of your Honor 
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hath infused light and life: so may my 

lesser borrowed light, after a principal 

respect to your benigne aspect, and in- 
fluence, affoorde some lustre to some 
others. 

Sir, in good faith, in sincere verity, 

Under th’ allowance of your great aspect, 

Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 

On flick’ring Phoebus’ front .. . 

(II, ii. 106-9). 
A World of Wordes, like Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, was dedicated to the Earl of 
Southampton; and Kent’s parody may be 
thought to lend some support to the theory 
that Florio was satirised in Love’s Labour's 
Lost. 

The Fool’s words to Lear, “now thou 
art an O without a figure” (I, iv. 200), 
though they can be paralleled elsewhere, 
may have been suggested by a passage in 
Second Fruites (p. 149): 

Doo not you knowe that nobilitie is now 
a daies like vnto a cipher of nothing in 
arithmetick, which if it haue no number 
added vnto it, it sommes nothing, euen 
so if there be no valor, ritches, or know- 
ledge ioyned vnto nobilitie, it makes 
nothing, and is neither regarded nor 
honoured. 


Earlier in the same book (pp. 97 ff.), 
Florio gives a collection of proverbs, mostly 
in doggerel verse. The following are typical: 

Feele not anothers purse for feare, 

Striue not anothers talke to heare .. . 

Whether you goe or whence you come, 

If any aske, answer but mum. 

But he to whome you doo your secrets tell, 

You doo your freedome and your fortune sell... 

From foure places turne your sailes, 

Brothels, tauerns, hospitals, and iayles .. . 

The bottome of your purse or heart, 

To anie man doe not empart. 

Do not giue your selfe to plaie, 

Vnles you purpose to decaie... 

He that spendeth all and more, 

Needs no carriage for his store. . . 

Shun wine, dice, and letchery, 

Else will you come to beggery. 

Apart from this collection, there are a num- 
ber of other proverbs scattered through the 
book, e.g. 

Women, Wine, and Dice, 

Will bring a man to Lice. 

(p. 73.) 
These politic maxims may be paralleled in 
the rhymes of the Fool and also in one of 
Edgar’s speeches: 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest .. . 

Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
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And keep in-a-door, 

And thou shalt have more 

Than two tens to a score. 

(I, iv. 124-33.) 

Mum, mum: 

He that keeps nor crust nor crum, 

Weary of all, shall want some. 

(I, iv. 205-7,) 

The cod-piece that will house 

Before the head has any, 
The head and he shall louse ; 
So beggars marry many. 
: (III, ii. 27-30, 
Wine lov’d I deeply, dice dearly, and in woman 
out-paramour’d the Turk . . . keep thy foot out 
of brothels, thy hand out of plackets, thy pen 
from lenders’ books, and defy the foul fiend. 
(II, iv. 91-9.) 
There are no actual verbal echoes here; but 
it is worth noting that the kind of proverbs 
which Florio regarded as “the pith, the 
proprieties, the proofes, the purities, the 
elegancies, as the commonest so the com- 
mendablest phrases of a language” should 
be put by Shakespeare into the mouths of 
Fool and madman. 

When Shakespeare wrote Othello it was 
natural that he should turn to Florio to 
provide local colour to eke out his meagre 
source; and the cynical worldly wisdom of 
Iago may have owed something to Florio's 
dialogues. Iago’s description of women (II, 
i. 109 ff.)— 

You are pictures out a-doors, bells in your 

parlours, wildcats in your kitchens, saints 

in your injuries, devils being offended, 
players in your huswifery, and huswives 
in your beds— 
has been thought to be 
Puttenham— 

A shrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the 

Church, an Angell at the board, and an 

Ape in the bed. 

But Florio (p.175) provides as close a 
parallel : 

Women are in churches, Saints; abroad, 

Angels: at home, deuils, at windowes, 

Syrens: at doores, pyes: and in gardens, 

Goates. 

Later in the same scene, Iago’s satirical 
verses, “ old fond paradoxes to make fools 
laugh i’ th’ alehouses,” may have been sug- 
gested by Florio’s last chapter in which one 
of the characters adopts the same cynical 
attitude to the female sex: 


It is and euer was a womans fashion, _ 
To loue a crosse, to crosse a louing passion ... 
They weepe to winne, and wonne they cause to 


imitated from 


dye, 
Follow men flying and men following flye .. . 
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If long, she is lazy, if little, she is lowde, 

If fayre, she is sluttish, if foule, she is prowd. 
lago’s “ deserving” woman would 

See suitors following, and not look behind. 
The same chapter in Second Fruites has a 
proverb (p. 191) which may perhaps throw 
some light on the most famous crux in the 
play (I, i. 21). 

If fayre the worse for you. 

He that a white horse and a fayre wife keepeth, 

For feare, for care, for ielousie scarce sleepeth. 
Was Iago referring to some such proverb 
when he described Cassio as 

“A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife ”? 


KENNETH Muir. 


THOMAS CAMPION’S MEDICAL 
DEGREE 


THERE is a gap in our knowledge of 
Campion’s life from 1602, when he pub- 
lished his Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie, until 1606, when Barnaby Barnes 
published Four Bookes of Offices with pre- 
fatory verses by “Tho: Campion, Doctor in 
Physicke.” Where Campion obtained his 
medical training and degree has been un- 
known. S. P. Vivian (Campion’s Works, 
Oxford, p. xl.) put forward the theory that 
the poet studied abroad between 1602 and 
1606, probably in France, and took a foreign 
medical degree. Although he was unable to 
cinch his argument with any evidence, he 
was nevertheless right: Campion graduated 
as M.D. of the University of Caen on 
10 Feb., 1605, and the evidence has been 
lying perdu since 1932 in the preface to 
R. W. Innes Smith’s English Speaking 
Students of Medicine at . . . Leyden (p. xvi). 
It does not necessarily follow that 
Campion spent all his time between 1602 
and 1605 at Caen. The records of the 
medical faculty at Caen were very incom- 
plete when Innes Smith examined them, and 
apparently no matriculation register was 
extant. Campion may have received part or 
much of his medical training elsewhere, and 
may have taken an M.B. degree at another 
French university before proceeding to Caen 
for his promotion to M.D. In his day Paris 
and Montpellier were both renowned centres 
of medical studies, and he may have attended 
one or both of these. Vivian’s statement that 
Campion did not study at Montpellier goes 
too far. Campion’s name is not to be found 
in the matriculation registers of the medical 
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faculty there, but at this date medical students 
did not always enter themselves immediately 
in a medical faculty. Campion may have 
matriculated in one of the other faculties at 
Montpellier, all of whose records were 
destroyed in the French Revolution. 


I. A. SHAPIRO. 


JOHN DONNE, JUNIOR, ON 
*‘BIATHANATOS®*: A 
PRESENTATION LETTER 


"THE following presentation letter discuss- 

ing Biathanatos and signed by John 
Donne, Jr., appears in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary Library’s copy of the 
undated (1646) first edition of John Donne’s 
treatise on suicide. The letter is written in 
longhand on the verso side of the unsigned 
preliminary leaf facing the titie page. 
Keynes refers to this letter as having been 
in Dr. Grosart’s possession (from whose 
library it came to the Princeton Seminary), 
but he does not print it.’ It is reproduced 
here for the benefit of Donne students and 
for theological scholars interested in the 
history of ethical attitudes. The Huygens 
to whom young Donne writes is the com- 
piler of the Korenbloemen (1658, 1672), 
which contains Dutch translations from the 
elder Donne’s poetry. 

* * * 


To St Constantine Huygens 
Knight /? 

Sr/ 

Beeinge lately told, by a gentleman of our 
Nation, that the //* Author of this Booke, 
had sometimes bin numbered amongst yr 
// other Seruants, when you were in 
Englande, and, that you had // an inclina- 
tion to see this Paradox; I thoght, I might 
take // the boldnesse, to put it into your 
hands, hearinge, you are // soe great a 
fauorer of the languadge, it is writ in, as 
to vn- // derstande it; I did for manie 
years suppresse it, and had still // kept to 
that resolution, but that, I thought it had 
enough per- // formed, that, which it vnder- 
toke, both by Argument, and Example, / / 
and therefore, the less needed to bee another 


‘ Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of Dr. John 
Donne (Cambridge, 1932), p. 70 

? Single oblique strokes reproduce punctuation 
of letter. 

* Double oblique strokes indicate line-endings 
of letter. 
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Example of the // Doctrine, and kill itselfe: 
that is, burie itselfe in a priuate // and 
obscure Studdio; For, if it had done soe, 
those Reasons, // by which that Act, should 
been Defended, or Excused, would bee / / 
allsoe lost with it. / But, St, since it is con- 
tent to liue, I presume // it cannot chose a 
wholsomer ayre, then your Studio, where 
// 1 beeleeue, Authors of all Complexions 
are preserued. / If anie // of them, grudg 
this a roome, and suspect it, of daungerous 
// and new Doctrine, you who know them 
all, can best mode- // rate; To those 
reasons, which your loue to the Author will 
// make, in his beehalfe, you may add this; 
That though this // Doctrin hath not bin 
tought, nor defended by Writers, // yet, 
thay, most of anie men in the worlde, haue 
prac- // tised it. / 
Sr 


Your most humble Seruant 
Couent Garden 
London Julio [sic] 29 
i649 [sic] John Donne / 


* oa * 
ROLAND MuSHAT FRYE. 
Emory University, Ga., U.S.A. 


THE DATE OF 
ISAAC BICKERSTAFF’S DEATH 


"THE last years of the life of Isaac Bicker- 

staff, friend of Dr. Johnson and a lead- 
ing dramatist of his day, remain a bewitching 
mystery. Ten years after the success of his 
first major work, the comic opera Love in 
a Village, and only four years after his 
popular The Padlock was first performed at 
Drury Lane, we find him writing (in French) 
a letter, dated June 24, 1772, to David 
Garrick from St. Malo, France. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a portion of the 
letter: ““ Having lost my friends, my hopes; 
fallen, banished, devoted to despair as I am, 
life is an almost insufferable burden.’? He 
pleads with Garrick to reveal to no one that 
he has written or where he is staying; this, 
he says, is a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence. All he asks is a short letter from 
Garrick, who at one time had been, we 
gather from earlier correspondence, a fairly 
close friend of Bickerstaff’s. Now, for some 
unknown reason, Bickerstaff had fallen into 
such a low state that Garrick’s endorsement 


‘The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 
London, 1834, I, 473. 
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of the letter was simply, “ From that poor 
wretch Bickerstaff. I could not answer it,” 

Neither the editor of Garrick’s corre. 
spondence nor any other known source 
reveals the cause of Bickerstaff’s predica- 
ment. It is common knowledge that he had 
been at one time an officer in the marines 
and was dismissed from the service under 
suspicious circumstances, but this is hardly 
enough to explain his exile. 

In 1782, Isaac Reed, in the Biographia 
Dramatica, or A Companion to the Play. 
house, could write of Bickerstaff, “he is 
said to be living at some place abroad, to 
which a deed without a name has banished 
him, and where he exists poor and despised 
by all orders of people.”* In 1812 a new 
edition of the Biographia Dramatica 
appeared, in which the new editor, Stephen 
Jones, continued its coverage to the end of 
November, 1811, “ with very considerable 
additions and improvements.” However, the 
biographical sketch of Bickerstaff follows 
the earlier edition exactly, except for one 
additional sentence concerning Bickerstaff’s 
service under Lord Chesterfield as a youth, 
The statement quoted above concerning 
Bickerstaff was repeated verbatim in the 
later edition. Surely Jones would not have 
been satisfied to use Reed’s exact words of 
thirty years before if he had any new in- 
formation about Bickerstaff. If he knew 
that Bickerstaff was still in exile, he doubt- 
less would have noted at least that Bicker- 
staff had Jong been abroad, since an exile 
of over thirty years would certainly deserve 
comment. 

It would seem, then, that an error has been 
made, and that Bickerstaff was not known 
to be living as late as 1811. Biographical 
studies, including that in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, have relied on the 
Biographia Dramatica and listed the date of 
Bickerstaff’s death as 1812 (?). Since this 
date is questionable, perhaps the statement 
in the Thespian Dictionary (London, 1802) 
that the playwright was believed to be living 
abroad at that time can be taken as our last 
news of Isaac Bickerstaff. 


Everett H. EMERSON. 
Louisiana State University. 


* Loc. cit. 

>A New Edition, London, 1782. The title page 
lists the author as David Erskine Baker, Esq., but 
the 1812 edition identifies Reed as the compiler 
for the period 1764-1782. 
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LANDOR’S UNRECORDED 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS 


THE long list of Landor’s contributions to 

periodicals which Wise and Wheeler 
print at the end of their Bibliography of 
landor (London, 1919) gives evidence of 
such diligence as to appear quite exhaustive, 
yet even the industry of the late Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler was unable to keep pace with 
Landor’s busy pen. Here are a few additions 
to his list. 


1. Gloucester Journal, 23 May 1814, p. 4: 
“Letter from Mr. Landor to Mr. Jervis,” 
dated “ Bath, May 10, 1814.” This letter, 
concerning a suit in which Landor was forced 
topay damages to his tenant Betham for libel, 
was reprinted on a single leaf by Meyler and 
§on, Herald Office, Bath, and in this form 
recorded by Wise and Wheeler (p. 43), but 
they overlooked the imprint at the bottom 
of the verso. 


2. New Monthly Magazine, March 1833, 
pp. 326-7: “ The Death of Hofer” (Letter 
fom Landor to Lady Blessington, dated 
“Florence, Jan. 20”). 


3. New Monthly Magazine, March 1833, 
p.360: ‘“* Two Epitaphs ” (in Italian, on two 
high government officials of Tuscany, Prince 
Rospigliosi and Don Neri de’ Principi Cor- 
sini, both of whom were still alive). 


4. New Monthly Magazine, September 
em pp. 12-13: Poem, ‘ Written on the 
ine.” 


5. The Sun (London), 23 April 1839, p. 3 
(evening edition): ‘Sergeant Talfourd’s 
Copyright Bill.” 


6. The Nation (Dublin), 26 October 1844, 
p.44: “Father Mathew” (a letter from 
Landor with a contribution of £5 to Father 
Mathew, the temperance reformer). 


1. The Daily News (London), 2 February 
1846, p.5: “To Mr. Webster of America ” 
(a letter on the Oregon crisis). 


8. The Daily News, 5 March 1846: “To 
the Americans ” (on the same subject). 


9. Fraser's Magazine, October, 1848, 
pp. 429-433: ‘Harold, and Amymone” 
anonymous review of novels by Bulwer- 
Lytton and Eliza Lynn, attributed to Landor 
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by the latter in the Athenaeum for 13 August 
1881, p. 208). 


10. The Morning Advertiser (London), 
29 March 1854, p.7: “The Causes of 
Revolutions.—No. 1” (preceded by a letter 
of dedication to Gladstone which Landor 
later in the year prefixed to his Letters of an 
American). 


11. The Morning Advertiser, 3 April 1854, 
p. 5: “ The Causes of Revolutions.—No.II.” 


12. The Morning Advertiser, 4 April 1854, 
p. 4: “ Sir Hamilton Seymour and the Czar ” 
(addressed to the Editor of the Examiner 
[sic] and dated “* March 25”). 


13. The Atlas (London), 11 August 1855, 
p.514: “To the Men of Birmingham” 
(dated “ August 1’). 


14. The Atlas, 15 September 1855, p. 595: 
“ To Be Inscribed on a Square Stone in Buda 
in the Year 1856 ” (a Latin inscription against 
the Austrian Emperor, signed “ Landor 
inscripsit ”’). 


15. Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, August, 
1856, pp. 465-7: “The Dream of Napo- 
leon IIT.” 


16. Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, August, 
1856, pp. 480-6: ‘“‘ Imaginary Conversations 
(1) Epicurus and Meteodorus. (2) Menander 
and Epicurus.” (The latter is printed as the 
“Second Conversation” between Menande: 
and Epicurus in the Welby edition of 
Landor’s works.) 


17. The Literary Gazette, 6 November 
1858, p.602: ‘“ Widcombe” (a short poem 
beginning, ‘““ Widcombe! few seek with thee 
their resting place; ”’). 


18. The Literary Gazette, 2 April 1859, 
p. 435: “Mr. W. S. Landor on the Crisis.” 


19. The Literary Gazette, 11 June 1859, 
p. 685: “Ad Liberatum—Ode” (corrected 
version of a poem first published in 1802). 


20. The Literary Gazette, 25 February 
1860, p.242: “The Trial of Aeschylus ” 
(a short dramatic scene in blank verse). 


21. The Examiner, 23 March 1861, p. 183: 
a poem beginning, “ How calm, how bland, 
appears the moon above us! ” 
1861, 


22. The Examiner, 7 December 
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pp. 775-6: “Imaginary Conversation. 
Andrew Marvel and Henry Marten.” 

It may be useful to add to this list the 
following items which were discovered by 
Wheeler himself subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the Bibliography in 1919: 


23. The Oxford Review; or Literary 
Censor, February, 1807, pp.213-8: an 
anonymous review of Quindici Tragedie di 
Alfieri (the attribution to andor is 
doubtful). 


24. Portraits of Children of the Nobility, 
2nd series, 1839: Poem, “ Many are prompt, 
my little maid” (on the portrait of Lady 
Margaret Coke). 


25. Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 
April, 1845, pp. 325-6: Poem, ‘A Case at 
Sessions.” 


26. Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 
May, 1845, p.410: Poem, “ The Surplice: 
To the Right Rev. Father in God Henry 
Lord Bishop of Exeter.” 


27. The Leader, 4 May 1850: Poem, “To 
the Worm.” 


The following anonymous writings attri- 
buted to Landor by Wheeler in the Biblio- 
graphy or elsewhere are almost certainly 
not his: 


A. The Examiner, 17 October 1846, 
pp. 659-660: review of Joseph Garrow’s 
Early Life of Dante Alighieri (Landor may 
have supplied Forster with notes for this 
review, but he did not write the article). 


B. Fraser's Magazine, February, 1852, 
pp. 196-200: “Dialogue between John 
Dryden & Henry Purcell” (printed among 
the Imaginary Conversations in the Welby 
edition of Landor’s works, on the strength 
of Wheeler’s attribution, but certainly not 
Landor’s). 


C. Daily News, 17 March 1858, p.5: 
“A Reply from the Den” (poem attributed 
to Landor by G. J. Holyoake, Sixty Years of 
an Agitator’s Life, Il, 56; accepted as 
Landor’s in the Bibliography, but omitted 
from Wheeler’s edition of Landor’s poetical 
works). 

An anonymous dialogue in The New 
Monthly Magazine, September, 1825, pp. 
278-83, headed merely “Sir W. Temple, 
Dr. More, and William Penn,” is Landor- 
like, but probably not his. 
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There is no question that many more of 
Landor’s occasional writings in prose and 
verse remain buried in the pages of the 
London and provincial newspapers (especi- 
ally those of Bath, Bristol, and Birmingham), 
and only await a systematic search for their 


discovery. R. H. Super. 
University of Michigan. 


NOTES ON ARNOLD 
(Continued from page 474) 
Ill 


IONEL TRILLING, in _ his brilliant 
critical biography Matthew Arnold 
(New York, 1939), says, in speaking of 
Arnold’s attitude toward the English Re- 
naissance: ‘“ Arnold saw the Renaissance as 
a period in which unity was being shattered, 
the exuberance of expression and the rich- 
ness of imagery of the Elizabethan poets as 
the attractive symptoms of a disorganizing 
culture.”* Mr. Trilling in this passage is 
writing of the youthful Arnold, a man in his 
middle twenties. At the risk of courting 
danger in disagreeing with so careful and 
intelligent a reader of Arnold as Mr. Trill- 
ing, I should like to argue that Arnold saw 
the Elizabethan age not as a period in which 
things were falling apart, but as one of 
youthful vitality, immaturity, and unity. If 
I read him correctly, he thought that Shake- 
speare lived at a time of considerable in- 
tegration, a time when unity of religious 
belief, thought, and national spirit was much 
in evidence. However, despite the advan- 
tages of living in such a period, the Eliza- 
bethan poets, he thought, did not produce 
an integrated poetry. Why? Theirs was a 
youthful age—one, he says, without “ the 
multitude of new thoughts and feelings to 
deal with [that] a modern has”; and, there- 
fore, having a less complex content, they had 
more time for embellishment, for the 
“curious and exquisite.” 

One sees Arnold’s belief in the religious 
unity of the Elizabethan age in the follow- 
ing passage from On the Study of Celtic 
Literature, first published serially in 1866. 


“-. 33: 

*The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur 
Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London, New 
York, 1932), p.65. This letter was written i 
December, 1847, or in the early part of 1848, when 
Arnold was twenty-five. 
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Shakespeare’s task was to set forth the 
spectacle of the world when man’s spirit 
re-awoke to the possession of the world 
at the Renaissance. The spectacle of 
human life, . . . shown in all its fulness, 
variety, and power, is at that moment the 
great matter; but . . . the basis of spiritual 
life is still at that time the traditional 
religion, reformed or unreformed, of 
Christendom, and Shakespeare has not to 
supply a new basis.° 


Qn the other hand, he says that, when 
Goethe came, “Europe had lost her basis 
of spiritual life,” and that his task was “to 
interpret human life afresh, and to supply 
a new spiritual basis to it’”*—the super- 
human labour of giving unity to the dis- 
parate. 

Arnold remarks on the unity of thought 
of the Elizabethan age in “ The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time ”’ (first pub- 
lished in 1864): 

Shakespeare was no deep reader. True; 

but in the Greece of Pindar and 

Sophocles, in the England of Shakespeare, 

the poet lived in a current of ideas in 

the highest degree animating and nourish- 
ing to the creative power; society was, in 
the fullest measure, permeated by fresh 
thought, intelligent and alive. And this 
state of things is the true basis for the 
creative power’s exercise, in this it finds 
its data, its materials, truly ready at hand.° 


And Arnold finds a national coherence 
and vitality in Elizabethan life when he 
compares the disorganized age of Goethe 
with the age of Shakespeare: “‘ There was 
to national glow of life and thought there 
(in Germany] as in the Athens of Pericles 
or the England of Elizabeth. That was the 
poet’s [Goethe’s] weakness.’”* 

Further and earlier proof of my argu- 
ment is found in a letter that Arnold wrote 
to Clough in October, 1852: 


More and more I feel that the difference 
between a mature and a youthful age of 
the world compels the poetry of the 
former to use great plainness of speech as 
compared with that of the latter: and 


"On the Study of Celtic Literature and On 
—" Homer, New York, 1924, p. 130. 
‘Ibid. 


as Essays in Criticism, First Series (London, 1937), 


‘Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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that Keats and Shelley were on the false 
track when they set themselves to repro- 
duce the exuberance of expression, the 
charm, the richness of images, and the 
felicity, of the Elizabethan poets. Yet the 
critics cannot learn this, because the Eliza- 
bethan poets are our greatest, and our 
canons of poetry are founded on their 
works.’ 


Later Arnold has much the same to say in 
his “On the Modern Element in Litera- 
ture” (1857). The Elizabethans’ taste for 
the fantastic, for their excessive personal 
adornment, not inseparable from their love 
of decoration and felicitous phrasing in their 
literature, is evidence of a young people who 
have not advanced to maturity, to “that 
perfection, that propriety of taste which pro- 
scribes the excess of ornament, the extrava- 
gance of luxury.* 

To me this carries no suggestion of a period 
in which unity was being shattered. 

Upon recalling Donne’s famous line 
“The new philosophy calls all in doubt,” 
one may feel that Arnold’s understanding 
of the English Renaissance is inaccurate. 
Yet, as my quotations indicate, he stated 
his interpretation of the age early, and he 
did not alter it as he grew older. 


ROBERT LIDDELL LOwE. 
Purdue University, Indiana. 


* Letters to Clough, p. 124. 
* Essays in Criticism, Third Series, intro. Edward 
J. O’Brien (Boston, 1910), pp. 49 ff. 


“THE ART OF THE FUGUE” 


HE new edition of Dorothy Bussy’s 
English translation of André Gide’s 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs' unfortunately carries 
over from the earlier edition a phrase which 
does not convey the full meaning of the 
original French; and thereby an important 
allusion is lost. In the third chapter of Part 
Two (“Edouard Explains His Theory of 
the Novel’), Edouard says, according to 
Dorothy Bussy’s translation, “‘What I 
should like to do is something like the art 
of fugue writing. And I can’t see why what 
was possible in music should be impossible 
in literature... .’”? In the French of Gide, 
the sentences run thus: ‘—Ce que je voudrais 


'The Counterfeiters: with Journal of “ The 
Counterfeiters’’ (New York: Knopf, 1951)}—here- 
after cited as The Counterfeiters. 

? The Counterfeiters, p. 175. 
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faire, comprenez-moi, c’est quelque chose 
qui serait comme |’Art de la fugue [sic]. Et 
je ne vois pas pourquoi ce qui fut possible 
en musique, serait impossible en littéra- 
ture... .”° Because “Il’Art de la fugue” is 
capitalized and italicized, it would seem to 
be an allusion to something more specific 
than “the art of fugue writing,” espe- 
cially in the light of the conversation which 
follows Edouard’s remark: “To which 
Sophronisba rejoined that music is a 
mathematical art, and moreover that Bach, 
by dealing only with figures and by banish- 
ing all pathos and all humanity, had achieved 
an abstract chef d’euvre of boredom, a kind 
of astronomical temple, open only to the 
few rare initiated. Edouard at once protested 
that, for his part, he thought the temple 
admirable, and considered it the apex and 
crowning point of all Bach’s career.” 

Clearly, the reference to Bach, and even 
more, the references to the “abstract chef 
d’wuvre of boredom” (‘le chef-d’ceuvre 
abstrait de l’ennui’’), the “kind of astro- 
nomical temple” (‘une sorte de temple 
astronomique ”’), and the “ apex and crown- 
ing point of all Bach’s career ” (‘‘ ’aboutisse- 
ment et le sommet de toute la carriére de 
Bach”’) point to Bach’s Art of the Fugue 
(Die Kunst der Fuge) as the work to which 
the phrase “l’Art de la fugue” alludes. 
“The Art of the Fugue” or “ Die Kunst der 
Fuge,” then, would seem to be the transla- 
tion demanded by the original French, 
rather than the indefinite phrase “‘ the art of 
fugue writing.” The real significance de- 
pends upon the positive identification of 
“Art de la fugue ” with Bach’s work. Klaus 
Mann in his book on Gide’ identifies the two 
when he quotes the passage in question. 
Though Mann attributes the statement to 
Gide, he means obviously Gide speaking 
through the mouth of Edouard. Mann trans- 
lates the passage thus “‘ What I would like 
to produce,’ Gide admitted, ‘is something 
in the line of the Kunst der Fuge. I don’t 
see why it should be impossible to accom- 
plish in literature what has been possible in 
the sphere of music.’ ””*® 


ROBERT N. ROTH. 


’ Les Faux-Monnayeurs, Cuvres coniplétes, ed. 
L. Martin-Chauffier (Paris: 
caise, 1932), XII, 275. 

* The Counterfeiters, pp. 175-176. 

* André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought 
(New York: Creative Age Press, 1943). 

* Tbid., p. 181. 
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Readers’ Queries 





"THOMAS DURHAM, MAP MAKER 

(fl. 1595)—John Speed’s map of the 
Isle of Man, dated 1610, was evidently based 
on a survey made fifteen years earlier as it 
bears the acknowledgment “ Described by 
Tho. Durham Ano 1595.” 

Is anything else known of Durham? No 
references to him have been found in Manx 
records of the period, and it is possible that 
his map was prepared to the order of Queen 
Elizabeth or Sir Thomas Gerard, her 
governor of the Island, 1594-5, 


B. R. S. MEGaNn. 
The Manx Museum, 
Douglas,-I. of M. 
PELTATON.—In Sebergham church, 


Cumberland, is an inscription to Thomas 
Denton, of Warnell, who died on April |, 
1616. A friend translates the lines: 

Cumbria Warnellum Thomam deplorat 
ademptum Denton, qui Siquidem Deltaton 
alter erat Nempe pius, Sapiens, ex omni 
parte Quadratus Qualem vix hodie secula 
nostra ferunt as: 

Cumbria mourns the death of Thomas 
Denton of Warnell, who (if possible) was 
another Deltaton. Devout, wise, standing 
four-square, such as our age today hardly 
produces. 

I shall be grateful if anyone can elucidate 


the word Deltaton. C. Roy HupLesTon. 


"THE GREAT PLAGUE: IN SUFFOLK. 
—In the accounts of the Pest House at 
Ipswich in the great plague in September, 
1666, there is a payment of a shilling for 
four ounces of Dyalthea. As this drug does 
not appear in the contemporary medical 
works on the plague, I would be grateful if 
any reader could explain what it was. 

In connection with the plague I have 
examined transcripts of the registers of 2 
number of Suffolk parishes. One striking 
feature is the increase in burials in 1668 
and 1669. This increase is to be noticed 
in small towns all over the county, such as 
Felixstowe, Wickham Market, Mildenhall, 
Sudbury, Stoke by Nayland and Boxford, 
and also in some of the parishes of Ipswich. 
The fact that the deaths occurred mainly 
in the winter and the spring points to famine 
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rather than disease. The histories of prices, 
however, do not show any unusual rise in 
the price of grain. Are there any trusts or 
works which provide an explanation? 


A. G. E. JONEs. 


BARBARY SETTS.—In a letter from one 
brother to another in Lancashire (both 
attorneys) dated 7 March, 1631/2 occurs “I 
have sent you by this bearer some Barbary 
Sets.” What are these? A.J. H. 


A SCRIVENER’S ACCOUNTS (1646-51). 

—Does anyone know the present 
whereabouts of “A Book of Accounts of a 
City money scrivener 1646-51” which was 
oe of the MSS comprising Lot 408 at 
§otheby and Co., on March 25/28, 1929, 
and was bought by the firm of Birrell and 
Garnett, booksellers, who are no longer in 
business, and of the 25 documents concern- 
ing the complicity of Robert Abbott in the 
Waller plot of 1643 which are mentioned in 
Bulletin No. 39 Vol. xiii of February, 1936, 
“Migrations of Historical MSS” published 
ty the Institute of Historical Research. 


COMMANDER J. A. R. ApBpotr, R.N. 


H.M.S. Raleigh, 
Torpoint, East Cornwall. 


PICKERING — MORDAUNT MAR- 

RIAGE.—In the church of Tichmarsh, 
Northants, is a monumental inscription to 
lane, wife of Christopher Pickering, Esq., 
ad daughter of Sir Charles Mordant [sic.] 
Baronet, who died in childbed of her 5th 
child in 1657. 

According to G.E.C., Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, 3rd Bart., of Massingham, was “ born 
about 1615,” and married in or before 1638. 
He could not have been the father of Mrs. 
lane Pickering, who must have been born 
about 1632-1634, at the latest. 

Is there any printed pedigree of the 
Mordaunt family which might give the 
parentage of this lady? pp. Munpy. 


JOHN STANLEY, THE BLIND COM- 
POSER.—Can any reader direct me to 
the Parish Registers which would confirm 
his birth as January 17, 1713-14. Presum- 
ably he was born in London. 
The name Charles seems to have been 
satuitously added in the 19th century. 
Ntanley never used it himself, nor does it 
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appear in his Will, but only the registers 
can confirm this. They will also give a clue 
to his parentage which may prove to be of 
more interest than is generally realized. Any 
references to Stanley MSS. would be 


welcomed. GERALD FINZI. 


OHN TURNER, MATHEMATICIAN.— 
In the eighteenth century the first known 
provincial mathematical periodical Méiscel- 
lanea Curiosa was published at York in 
1734-5. The editor was probably John 
Turner, a friend of Thomas Simpson; he 
lived at York until a few years before his 
death and was a contributor to the Lady’s 
Diary from 1726. In a letter (n.d. but 
about 1749) given in F. M. Clarke's 
biography of Simpson, Joseph Randall, head 
of the ambitious Academy at Heath near 
Wakefield (1740-54), wrote to Simpson ask- 
ing his suggestion of a successor to Turner 
as “Professor of the Mathematics” at the 
Academy. 

Simpson recommended John Turner of 
London who had been a private pupil of his. 
It was probably John Turner of York who 
assisted Edward Rollinson to edit The 
Mathematician, 1745-50, but his successor 
who edited Mathematical Exercises, 1750-3, 
and contributed to Miscellanea Curiosa 
Mathematica, 1745-53. One of these names 
occurs in the Gentleman’s Diary for 1747, 
being at Hull, and also in the Lady’s Diary 
for 1750, at Brompton near Rochester, Kent. 
The writer would be pleased to have further 
details of these John Turners and their 
mathematical activities. P. J. WALLIS. 


ONSTABLE ANNE DE _ MONT- 

MORENCY.—In a _ book published 

during the current year occurs the follow- 
ing passage: 

“A smaller chateau opposite the great one 
was built for the Constable Anne de Mont- 
morency, a marshal of France despite her 
sex. 


Comment is invited. Onyx. 


FREDERICK HARDMAN (1814-74).— 

I desire to trace his living representa- 
tives. He was a frequent contributor to 
Blackwood’s in the 1840s and thereafter. 
The late John G. Alger in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, states that his father 
was Joseph Hardman; that a maternal uncle 
was Mr. Rougemont; and that Lieut. Julian 
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Hardman was one of Mr. Alger’s sources. 
I should like particularly to learn something 
of Frederick Hardman’s correspondence and 


other papers. FREDERICK E. VOELKER. 


"TENNYSON, OR AN IMITATION.— 

The lines printed below are the first 
four of seven stanzas found written in 
faded ink on the fly-leaves of a second-hand 
book on botany, dated about 1870. The 
purchaser transcribed the poem on a sheet 
of note-paper and has since then lost the 
book. The stanzas are in the metre of In 
Memoriam and except for the waters that 
“bend” a psalm one might suppose that 
the lines are Tennyson’s, although by 1870 
the trees would no longer have had for him 
a mournful message. (Section XXXIX was 
inserted into Jn Memoriam in 1869 on pur- 
pose to correct the incorrect botany of 
Section II.) But what do other lovers of 
Tennyson say? 


I wander by that lone dim shore, 
Whose waters bend their sullen psalm, 
And rave and moan where once in calm 
They slid their slender waves before. 


The sea breaks on a darker strand, 
The sky Jooms o’er a darker sea, 
A darker twilight drowns the lea, 

My sorrow darkens down the land. 


O where is he—the one pure heart, 

The one true mind and noble soul? 

Ah what to me the world’s bright whole 
When I have lost his vital part? 


But now the winter closes in, 
And I may merge with Nature’s grief ; 
And with the trampling of the leaf, 
From mute despair a respite win. 


ED. 


GOURCE REQUIRED.—The following 
lines are quoted by Gilpin in his Obser- 
vation on the River Wye (1782): 


Ah! happy thou, if one superior rock 

Rear on its brow the shivered fragment huge 
Of some old Norman fortress: happier far 
Ah then most happy, if thy vale below 
Wash, with the crystal coolness of its rills, 
Some mould’ring abbey’s ivy-vested wall. 


a we. 


LEAP-YEAR PROPOSALS.—Can any 
reader furnish any information on the 
origin of feminine proposals of marriage in 


leap-years? H. W. J. 
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Replies 





*@ESSA!’ (cxevii. 393).—J. L. 1. suggests 
that ‘Sessa’ in the Induction of The 
Taming of the Shrew is equivalent to ‘ What 
the dickens!’ Perhaps rather it meap; 
‘cease,’ i.e. stop arguing with me about my 
paying for the broken glasses. Shakespeare 
uses the word (indifferently spelled) twice in 
King Lear, the first time (III, iv. 1034) 
clearly meaning ‘cease,’ since Shakespeare 
was referring to an old ballad, cited by 
Steevens, the first two lines of one stana 
being 
Dolphin, m % 7 
Seite, let Bg Tae 
The Folio spelling is ‘ Sesey,’ emended by 
Malone to ‘Sessa’; but the Quarto had 
“caese.” The second instance (III, vi. 78) is 
‘sese,’ also emended by Malone to ‘ Sessa; 
and now generally interpreted as ‘sa, sa! 
presumably the French ‘¢a ¢a.’ Kittredge 
translates it as ‘come on!’ but here, too, 
the word means ‘cease,’ i.e. stop being 
afraid. The word is followed by the com. 
mand, ‘ come.’ 
I cannot account for the final ‘a’ in the 
Shrew, unless the word may be a corruption 
of ‘cease, sirrah!’; but herz, frankly, I am 


guessing. THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 


‘“({REATURE’ IN SHAKESPEARE 
(cxcvii. 443-4)—I wonder whether it 
helps your correspondent to know that in 
Radnorshire and on the Welsh _ border 
‘creatures’ is used to denote the animals 
on a farm (as mentioned in the glossary 
of local words and phrases in my book 
* Radnorshire’). One will hear in winter- 
time, for instance, ‘This weather is hard 
on the creatures,’ or, ‘I must go and feed 
the creatures.’ Cattle are of course included, 
but I have not heard the word as applying 
exclusively to them. Other obsolete words 
used by Shakespeare still linger in these 
parts, derived from the Mercian dialect 
which would be familiar to Shakespeare. 


Presteigne. W. H. Howse. 
(CERTAINTY MONEY (cxcvii. 435).—A 
explanation of this old term will 10 
doubt be forthcoming. Equally mysterious 
to some might be the term ‘ Luck Money. 
This was once common in Wales. The idea 
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was that a bargain could not be completed 
without some money being passed back by 
the seller to the purchaser. Sometimes on a 
large deal it might be as much as five per 
cent. of the purchase price, though it was 
usually much smaller. To carry out the full 
ritual, when agreement about the ‘luck 
money” had been reached, a third person 
would come up to the two principals and 
push their shoulders together to signify that 
the matter was satisfactorily concluded. 
This practice still obtains in parts of Rad- 
norshire. The Times of 29 September, 1952, 
reported that the custom was still observed 
at the ancient Brough Hill Horse Fair in 
Westmorland of giving the purchaser of a 
horse 10s. back ‘ for luck.’ 
W. H. Howse. 


‘6° LITTLE BOOK.’—To the references 

noted at cxcvii. 280, 328, 370, 413, 
might be added the verses Thomson wrote to 
George Lyttleton in a copy of The Seasons, 
sent by the poet soon after the death of his 


friend’s wife. D. S. BLAND. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT AND JOHN 
MACKELCAN (cxcevii. 408, 481).— 
Though Miss Mary Pendered (The Fair 
Quaker, 1910) abstains from naming 
General John Mackelcan, she describes his 
career and, incidentally, may provide a clue 
to the occupation of his father, for she 
states (p. 281) that the name ‘ has been found 
signed to a grocer’s bill sent out from a 
shop in St. Paul’s churchyard.’ Perhaps 
some correspondent with a knowledge of 
London trade-cards, rate-books, etc., of say 
1720-1760 can say if a Mackelcan, grocer, 
is known? 
Miss Pendered was inclined to see some 
significance in the youthful Mackelcan 
having been employed ‘in His Majesty’s 
Drawing Room in the Office of Ordnance 
in the Tower.’ This drawing-room seems 
merely to have been a school for artillery 
cadets, established in Charles II’s reign and 
reorganised in 1782 (‘ Historical Records of 
the Survey of India,’ by Col. R. H. Philli- 
more, i. 316). Mackelcan’s attendance at the 
Tower does not therefore imply any special 
toyal favour or patronage; and it is far from 
apparent why Miss Pendered says that ‘ his 
Whole career, in fact, was extraordinary.’ 


H. BULLOCK. 
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"THE SEATONS OF PONTEFRACT 
(cxevii. 458).—See clxxxviii. 78-80. 


V. H. 


The Volunteer List for 1807 under Ponte- 
fract gives Captain Robert Seaton, com- 
mission dated 9th August, 1803. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 


BARRACK MASTERS (cxcvii. 130, 195, 
284, 372, 459).—The Sussex Weekly 
Advertiser, 1816: “‘April 8. Among the late 
Ordnance reductions are, under the ordinary, 
14 of 36 barrack-masters. Those on the 
reduced list for Sussex are of Rye, East- 
Bourne, and Ringmer; those for Kent, of 
Canterbury, Northfleet and Shornecliffe.” 

A tombstone in the churchyard of 
St. Martin’s Church, Cheriton: 

“Walter Macdonald, late Barrack Master 
at Shorncliffe, died July 16th, 1824, aged 
67 years. Also of Margaret Ann who died 
at Sandgate 12 Oct. 1810 aged 47.” 


Sandgate. P. J. FYNMORE. 
MUTTERTAG (cxcvii. 393).—The custom 
to celebrate this day came from 
America to Europe. In Germany it was 
celebrated originally on the first Sunday, 
since 1933 on the second Sunday, and since 
1938 on the third Sunday of May. In 
Czechoslovakia this feast was celebrated, for 
the first time, in 1925, and the date was 
originally the first, later the second Sunday 
of May. O. F. B. 


R. ARNOLD’S DEATH, AND A 
BROKEN ENGAGEMENT (cxcvii. 
409).—I am at the moment writing a full- 
length biography of Dr. Arnold and have in 
my possession a wealth of unpublished 
material in the way of private letters, diaries, 
journals, etc., that were compiled by Dr. 
or Mrs. Arnold and other members of the 
family. These give a vivid insight into the 
private life of the Arnold family. 

Among these valuable archives is a note 
written by Arnold himself in which he con- 
firms that the sickness which finally led to 
the fatal attack of angina was brought on 
by his daughter’s broken engagement. 
According to his own pen, it was the sight 
of Jane’s obvious distress that affected him. 
There is, however, nothing to support the 
belief that Arnold himself was relieved to 
think that Jane would not be marrying the 
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son of one too fond of drink. On the con- 
trary, he appears to have held a high opinion 
of Cotton and to have genuinely regretted 


the rift. NorMAN Wyner. 


[This confirmation of the broken engage- 
ment and its connection with Dr. Arnold’s 
illness is valuable. But, although Mr. 
Wymer’s archives do not confirm the 
reason given in Mrs. Morley’s letter, they 
do not appear to contradict it. That reason 
is of course compatible with Dr. Arnold’s 
high opinion of Cotton, which I had already 
emphasised, and with his regret—K. T.] 


ETTERS OF PRIVATE WHEELER 
(cxevii. 457)—A. P. M. asks what a 
breastplate is. In Wellington’s day it was 
part of an officer’s dress and sergeant’s dress 
in certain infantry regiments. Fifty years 
ago it was part of the officers’ full dress in 
some infantry regiments, and perhaps still is. 
It is a brass plate forming part of a white 
leather cross-belt. It is about 4} inches 
long and 34 inches wide and is worn between 
the right shoulder and the breastbone. In 
officer’s dress the white cross-belt is worn 
on right shoulder and the red sash (left 
shoulder) crosses over the cross-belt 
immediately below the breastplate. A. P. M. 
can probably check this at any military 
tailor’s in the West End. H. A. 


OCIETIES FOR THE PROSECUTION 
OF FELONS (cxcvii. 369, 436).—The 
Barrow-in-Furness Public Library possesses 
the minute Book of the “Ulverston Old 
Association for the Prosecution of Felons ” 
covering the period from 1824 to its end in 
September 1840, when the members decided 
not to renew their Bond. It is not known 
when the Association was first formed, but 
the Minute Book contains a reference to 
money received in 1809, when the Associa- 
tion was apparently already long established. 


Librarian and Curator, F. BARNES. 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE (cxcvii. 

238, 329).—It may interest your corre- 
spondent to know, and to place on record, 
that Wallace is a character in the novel “‘ The 
Origin of Evil” by Ellery Queen (i.e. F. 
Dannay and M. B. Lee) published by V. 
Gollancz in 1951. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 





The Library 


DR. WALTER BAILY (OR_ BAYLEY; 
c. 1529-1592, Physician to Queen Eliz. 
beth, his Parentage, his Life, and his 
Relatives and Descendants. By L. G.}, 
Horton-Smith, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. (The 
Campfield Press, St. Albans. Post free 
from the author at 26 Rivercourt Road, 
Ravenscourt Park, London, W. 6, for 12s) 
UR venerable contributor continues to 

explore his family origins with un. 
remitting zeal. Earlier in the year (15 March 

1952) we reviewed an elaborate work by him 

on his mother’s family, the Bailys of 

Thatcham, Berkshire, in which he gave 

reasons for thinking that Richard Baily, its 

founder, born late in the 17th century, 
might be descended from Dr. Walter Baily, 

Physician to Queen Elizabeth, as tradition. 

ally believed. In the present work he con- 

gregates all the facts he has collected during 
the past half century about this possible 
ancestor, and his descendants. He tells us 
that if the family tradition is solidly founded 

Richard of Thatcham must have descended 

either from William Baily, born about 1603, 

or his brother Thomas Baily, born about 

1605, grandsons of Dr. Walter Bailey, of 

whom nothing is known except that they 

were both alive in 1654. But he confesses 
that ‘its actual establishment has yet to be 
achieved.’ 

The pedigree of Dr. Walter Baily’s des- 
cendants is traced to six generations in the 
elder male line, to a daughter baptized in 
1699. A tabular chart is provided, extend. 
ing to eight pages, in which each individual 
carries a page reference to the particular 
place in the text where he or she is dealt 
with. This is an advantage, for Mr. Horton- 
Smith has his own ideas of how genealogical 
information should be presented, which do 
not make relationships obvious at a first 
glance. The text is closely packed with 
detail, perhaps not too well arranged and 
written too much in the first person: tt 
illustrates the width of his researches. We 
see a few misprints. The book concludes 
with a good index of persons, and altogether 
is a proof of the enthusiasm for close enquity 
that has always animated our contributor. 
He must often have felt exasperated that he 
was dealing with a name so common in its 
various spellings, for the sifting out of the 
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material bearing on the particular families 
in which he is interested can have been no 
light job. 

Mr. Horton-Smith confesses (p. 50) his 
inability to identify a place called North 
Standing (or Standen), in Wiltshire, where 
the Hungerford family was seated in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and adds that ‘ the 
Post Office authorities today have failed to 
locate it.’ It is in the gazetteer, and on the 
map, about two miles S.W. of the town of 
Hungerford. 


CONRAD, A REASSESSMENT, by 
Douglas Hewitt. (Bowes & Bowes, 140 
pages, 10s. 6d.) 

NLIKE most writers, Conrad did his best 

work comparatively early, and the 

standard set by The Secret Agent, Nostromo, 
or Heart of Darkness provides a norm 
against which Mr. Hewitt judges the later 
novels. The earlier Conrad is compared to 
Dostoevsky, not with any suggestion of 
influence, but because both writers investi- 
gate the roots of human assumption and 
belief, and do not accept sentiment or act at 
its face value. But Conrad’s view of human 
nature is found to be fundamentally more 
pessimistic than that of Dostoevsky, since 
the former takes no comfort from super- 
natural hopes of improvement or redemp- 
tion, and the struggles of his protagonists are 
futile since their fate is predetermined. 
Conrad’s purpose is to reveal, in the plight 
of his central characters, a manifestation 
of universal spiritual and moral laws, and 
the effect is sharpened by placing the charac- 
ters in complete isolation from outside 
influence—either on a ship, or behind a 
barrier of forest, mountain or sea. His heroes 
are central characters who provide the focal 
point of the moral issues involved; they do 
not manifest heroic qualities which set them 
apart, but are typical figures in a central and 
inevitable situation. 

Mr. Hewitt stresses the use which Conrad 
makes of the observer, who is not a mere 
story-teller, but is emotionally involved in 
the action of the protagonists so that the 
stories are concerned with the relationship 
between the observer and the people with 
whose experiences he is confronted. The 
gradual development of Marlow keeps pace 
_ maturing of Conrad’s own judge- 
men 
_The Secret Sharer is taken as the dividing 
line between Conrad’s two styles. In the 
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earlier books life is presented as a sort of 
nightmare that must be dreamed out to the 
end with profound and terrible logic, but in 
the later books, which seem to show a 
diminished awareness of the complexity of 
human emotion, Mr. Hewitt finds a calmer 
and more conventional characterization into 
good and bad, and a use of rhetoric for the 
driving home of judgements which were, 
earlier, more deeply considered and 
evolved. 

The conclusion of this useful and care- 
fully argued study is that in integrity of 
presentation within a given framework of 
values Conrad’s best work stands almost 
alone among English novels. 


PERSONAL NAMES: A_ BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. Compiled and annotated by 
Elsdon C. Smith. (New York Public 
Library, 1952. $3.50.) 


"THE author has been engaged in the study 
of personal names for 25 years and has 
made notes of the books he has used or has 
had brought to his notice. The result is this 
big volume of 226 large pages comprising 
3,415 items. He has “ tried to include every- 
thing” he could find on the subject in the 
English language, so that for others interested 
in the same studies it is sure to be of con- 
siderable value. It includes magazine articles 
as well as books, and includes books in 
which, perhaps, only an odd chapter is 
devoted to the subject. Books on single sur- 
names are not included, except Smith and 
Shakespeare. Reluctantly included is a sec- 
tion on Numerology comprising 30 items, 
which Mr. Smith regards as “an incom- 
plete bibliography.” The items are grouped 
by topic and the topics arranged in alphabe- 
tical order. The annotations are brief, mostly 
limited to the words “good,” “fair,” or 
“poor,” occasionally “technical” and at 
least once as “ silly”: applied to Mr. George 
Saintsbury’s article on Name-spelling in 
A Last Scrap Book. These words have a 
specific meaning: “poor,” for instance, 
merely meaning that the item is not very 
informative. A few notes are more explana- 
tory, such as “ Gives the origin. of forms, 
derivations, and comments. Good.” 


To find 77 items on the pronunciation of 
names is unexpected, and this total does not 
embrace general works such as the Century 
Cyclopedia of Names where the pronuncia- 
tion is almost invariably given. Perhaps the 
most surprising thing about the book is the 
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evidence it provides of the numerous facets 
of name study and the variety of human 
approach in addition to the historical and 
philological—psychology, etiquette, folklore, 
fashions in names, change of name, and so 
on. On the subject of Cataloguing and 
Indexing of Names, I notice that an article 
by the present reviewer published many years 
ago is not included. Indeed, it is clear that 
British periodical literature has not been 
very thoroughly explored, nearly all the 
references being to American journals. The 
classification is also a little faulty for we 
find. the important books of Mr. Ernest 
Weekley on Surnames listed under “ Sur- 
names: General” instead of under English 
in association with the works of C. W. E. 
Bardsley, etc. The two identities given to 
the late Mr. George Saintsbury owing to his 
variant use of first name only and his three 
Christian names is itself a curiosity worthy 
of the Compiler’s notice. The Index of 
Authors is exhaustive, but there is no title 
index to works better known by their titles 
(e.g. dictionaries) than by the names of their 
editors. The book will be of considerable 
utility to the many interested in the subject 
of Names and Mr. Elsdon Smith is to be 
thanked for the obvious pains and labour 
he has bestowed upon it. Though in paper 
covers it is unusually cheap for a major 
bibliography. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE, Vol. XXII (1941) and Vol. XXIII 
(1942), (C.U.P., 21s. and 25s.) 

"THE editors and publishers of the Annual 

Bibliography are to be congratulated 
on their valiant effort in publishing two 
volumes of the work in one year—a rate 
of progress they promise to maintain. Even 
so, not until 1960 will the Bibliography be 
recording books and articles published only 
three years before. 

In a venture so ambitious—aiming to 
record and classify all publications on 
English Language and Literature throughout 
the world—it is probably impossible to go 
beyond this point. Nor, indeed, would it 
be either necessary or desirable to do so. For 
while a gap of ten years does diminish the 
usefulness of these admirable volumes, a 
period so limited as three years ought not 
to present any problems The research 
worker should have no difficulty in compiling 
his own limited reading list, with the aid of 
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other publications of the Modern Humag 
Research Association; whereas any atte 
by the editors of the Annual Bibliogrg 
to be more up to date would almost certaij 
result in a loss of that thoroughness 
completeness which is so admirable a fe: 
both of the entries themselves and of 
Ivy’s index to them in the present volug 

Each volume contains a Section on 
guage and Ancillary Subjects (Social Hist 
Mythology, Topography, &c.), which 
arranged according to subject, and a Lit 
ture Section arranged chronologically, ea 
century being usefully subdivided under 
headings “General” and “ Authors” 
‘most significant works’ of an author dete 
mining under which century new editions\ 
new criticisms are entered). Througho 
each volume the items are numbered ¢ 
secutively, a system which not only mak 
for a simple and convenient system of ind 
ing, but also provides the statistically mind@ 
with much data. One notes, for instam 
the decline in publishing as the effects 
war become more severe—though it rema 
remarkable how much scholarly work 
English was done during these years, even 
the Continent. The 1941 volume lists 3/ 
items, the 1942 volume only 2,559. Ine 
however, the same tendencies are reve 
—tendencies which seem to have beco 
permanent trends. The 15th century is 6 
Cinderella-period, claiming fewer public 
tions even than Old English (21 as against 7 
in 1941, 8 as against 51 in 1942). Surpmit 
ingly, the section on 19th-century literatu 
is far larger than that on the 16th or 18 
century, despite the large—and well sub 
divided—Shakespeare section in the form 
and the numerous American works in t 
latter of these two sections. Even me 
surprising, perhaps, is the fact that, next 
that of the 19th century, not 17th but 20 
century literature has been given me 
attention. Evidently neither the mod 
scholar nor the modern student can amy 
longer be accused of retreating into 
literary seclusion of the post. 

However, most researchers will go tot 
Annual Bibliography not for statistical, DUE 
literary information, and they will 
that could be asked for: not only bod 
but reviews of them, not only articles t 
later criticisms of them. Moreover, t 
whole work is admirably arranged and 
out, with full references, in clear and ple 
type on good paper. 
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